riends-I dot Toveimers 


Slovak First Communion Class 
in the Coal Regions. 


nfirmation Class 
York City 


The Episcopal Church 
Reaches Neighbors of 
Forty-Four Races 


Italian Confirmation Class 
in the Steel Distnct. 


Fifteen’ Nationalities in “Ordinary” Parish 
in California 


Old Swedes, Wilmington, Dela: 
ware, is surrounded by Polish and 
other Roman Catholics. With the 


Old Trinity, at the head of 
Wall Street, New York, min- 
isters faithfully to people 
whose homes are around it 
Only six of the Sunday 
School have “American” 
names. The large Mother's 
Club is made up entirely of 
foreign-born office cleaners. 


St. Paul's Cathedral, Los Angeles, Cah- 
fornia, At crowded evening services 
the story of the work of the different 
races is told. The diocesan Young Peo- 
ple's Fellowship is undertaking fellow- 
ship with their foreign-born neighbors 


cordial co-operation of the Ro- 


St. John’s, Yonkers, New York 
in the heart of an industrial city 
of 100,000, clergy and people 
working together, touches the 
lives for God and’ country of 16 
different races. The Woman's 
Auxiliary and the Girls’ 
Friendly are active in this. 


man clergy our 
activities for the 
children exert a 
fine — influence. 
Our rector and 
his wife are val- 
ued advisors of 
their neighbors. 


St. John's, Detroit, Michigan, six of 
whose rectors became Bishops, fulfills 
the motto “A House of Prayer for all 
People.” Four nationalities use the 
chapel and parish house regularly; 11 
were represented at a mother's and 
daughter's banquet; 21 at a baby clinic. 


St. Paul's, Richmond, Virginia, has a Greek 
curate, Union services are held with the 
neighboring Greek Church of St, Constantine 
The crypt has a chapel set aside for visiting 
clergy of other Eastern Churches. Between 
these visits their people look to our clergy 


‘-RACTICAL and simple is the plan 
proclaimed eight years ago by the 
National Council of the Episcopal 
Church, whereby the 
Church has reached effect- + 
ively the foreign-born and 
their children. 

This work, made possible by 
the expanded program of our 
Church, has become an inte- 
gral part of the Church's 
domestic mission, and has 
spread into all parts of 
the United States. 

This plan, under the national 
leadership of the Foreign-Born 
Americans Division of the De- 
partment of Missions, has just "4. records the accomplishment. 
two parts, the practice of Chris- && er SS Really the difficulty was in our- 
tian brotherhood and the foster- Tue Orp Wort iw tHe New selves. What was needed was 


planting and nurturing of all that is best of the old 
world life on the other side of the Atlantic. 

The United States of America is not a melting 
pot that fuses raw metals into a 100% 
American mold. Our country is rather a 
garden of many varieties of flowers, each 

beautiful in its own way, and all but one 

imported. It is the proper combination 

that makes the perfect whole. 

The titles of three National Coun- 
cil publications indicate vividly the 
development: “Neighbors,” the 
study book, stated the need; 
“Foreigners or Friends,” the 
guide book, showed how to 
meet it; this present picture 
book, “Friends not Foreigners,” 


: nee Serbian Orphanage, Libertyville, Illinois. In front : ; ; 

ing of foreign ideals. What the stands Mardary, Serbian Bishop of Americ, the plain practice by us earlier 
é : with’ our Parish Priest see age 3 

foreign-born and their Amer- immigrants of Christian humil- 


ican-born children need is not uplift but fellow- ity and sympathy and brotherhood. This, indeed, 
ship, and also not the withering but the trans) is Christ’s own way. 


“FOR EVERY CHURCHMAN A FOREIGN-BORN FRIEND” 
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@Ghe Ordinary Way 


Brotherhood—The foreign-born American by himself cannot 
constitute a problem; it is in the nature of the relationship between 
himself and us that the problem lies. During the war we called 
him brother. Was it only because we needed him? However that 


nations is not common sense. Fellowship on the level with the 
best old-stock Americans is the true way. Moreover, since religion 
is the foundation of life, fellowship in religion is the root of the 
matter. From a purely patriotic standpoint, the Church must 


may be, the relationship for Christians cannot 
fall short of brotherhood, in which most prob- 
lems tend to dissolve. To the Church, the 
Brotherhood of Man is not an empty slogan. 

Friendliness— Union services in which vari- 
ous races join, and their pastors appear in their 
appropriate vestments, are interesting and per- 
haps helpful. A well thought out campaign 
among the foreign-born, where they are pres- 
ent in great numbers, often bears fruit. But 
that which counts most is the everyday neigh- 
borliness and helpfulness, without patronizing. 
This is not always easy, but it is the essence of 
the practice of Christianity. And the children 
need friends even more than the adults, 

No Superiority—Racial superiority may be 
a fact, but not a fixed fact. The blue-painted 
Britons of Cvsar’s day were hardly superior to 


the Mediterranean peoples. A British Ambassador reminds us 


\ 


Races Reached by 
Our Parishes 


By actual report from clergy of 
eighty-six dioceses, our parishes 
are reaching people of foreign 
birth and parentaj 
lowing forty-four 
Armenian, Austr: 
Assyrian, Alba 


Hindu, Hungarian, Italian, Irish, 
Jewisk, Japanese, Lithuanian, 

in, Norwegian, Polish, Por: 
tuguese, Ruthenian, Roumanian, 
uth American, Swed 
ish, Syrian, Serbian, Scotch, Span- 
ish, Slovak, Swiss, Slovenian, 
Ukrainian, Welsh, West Indian, 


the two together and you have it. 


lead, and lay the right foundation. From the 
standpoint of the Kingdom of God, the 
Church’s duty is even more obvious. 

The Old Way—Until eight years ago, ex: 
cept in isolated instances, the only method of 
ministering to the foreign-born was by foreign 
language congregations segregated under racial 
clergy. Good in part, but only as a means to 
ultimate American fellowship. However, such 
missions are but a drop in the bucket, for it is 
obviously impossible to obtain and train more 
than a few racial missionaries. 

The Ordinary Way—Behold the Church 
has tried and proven a more excellent way. 
All over the United States are foreign-born 
and their children of more than fifty-seven 
varieties. All over the United States are thou 
sands of parishes, our “ordinary” parishes. Put 
That is what our Church has 


that, while we excel in the use of soap and water, the Mediter- 
ranean folk surpass us in art. It is far easier for them to attain to 
cleanliness than for us to achieve their artistic expression. More- 
over, the Anglo-Saxon section of the American nation does not 
hold exclusive claim to idealism, religious mysticism, patriotism and 
sanctity of the home. 

True Americanization—Americanization! What crimes have 
been committed in thy name! Forcing American superior ideals 
and ways down the throats of scions of other quite superior 


done, and succeeded far beyond all expectations. 

Stories of the Ordinary Way—In a parish in Massachusetts, 
usually regarded as “entirely American” the last confirmation class 
contained a Chinaman, a French woman and an Italian. Such an 
instance is now a significant commonplace. 

In a flourishing parish near the Pacific Coast, the Armenians 
attend our services and Sunday School, except on two Sundays in 
the year, when one of their own priests visits them. They con- 
tribute regularly just as other members of the parish. “The 
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Armenian boys are more at home in our service than in their own. The men 
seem to like Church going and show their interest by making helpful and 
, 


constructive suggestions. The Armenian women do not show much interest, 
however, Their apathy may be due to a lack of neighborly feeling on the part 
of our own women.” Such is typical of letters to the national office. 

In St. Luke’s Mission, Caribou, Maine, on the Canadian border, nine Syrian 
children, “bright pupils, charming in 1 


nner, generous to a fault, contributed 
on Easter Day fourteen dollars’ from their Lenten mite boxes.” 

Bishop Tucker, of Southern Virginia, has for several years considered and 

ministered to the many Greeks and Syrians, who have no churches of their 
own within hundreds of miles, just as part of his regular flock. 
In a suburb of Cincinnati, a churchman saw a sad-faced Hungarian, 
wheeling slag. On a chance he took him to a carpenter. 
The man’s face lighted up when he saw the tools, 
and he touched them as things he loved. Next time 
our churchman saw him he was inlaying rose- 
wood—a cabinetmaker restored to his place; 
a misfit refitted by an understanding friend. 

One Sunday after service in Westfield, 
Massachusetts, the rector was greeting his 
people. A stranger, a Dane, who had acci- 
dentally attended the service, stepped up and 
with tears in his eyes said: “Why, this is my 
own Church!” From then on he and his 
family and some Danish neighbors have driven in to 
church ten miles from their farms. 

A district of Detroit, near the Ford plant, has fifty 
arish in the orange groves nationalities and no churches. The diocesan Foreign-Born 


— 
a 


A mission church in the 
mining district of 
northern Michigan, 
Holy Trinity, Iron 
Mountain, in two years, 
from an almost defunct 
parish, doubled its com- 
municant list by the 
simple process of min- 
istering to all the peo- 
ple. Twelve nationali- 
ties now worship and 
work together in an 
“ordinary” way. 


A polyethnic 


of souther alifornia, St. Simon's, San a 1, 

Fee eee cure of part of we Americans Director started St. Basil's Sunday School, 
congregation. There are American old using a public school building, with a staff of certified 
stock, French, Spanish, Mexican, Italian, 3 ‘ 

English, Irish, German, Canadian, Greek, teachers. It now numbers 160 of various races, including 


Armenian, Bulgarian, Filipino, Polish and many Mohammedans. The Chief of Police publicly 
African communicants in this parish BIG S2A heedecl cone which  theleleyeahnee Gor: 
In polyglot Yonkers, next door to New York City, the 
remarkable work done by St. John’s parish among their 
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neighbors of many races is largely due to an “ordinary” untrained woman parish: 
ioner. She first won the confidence of the people of the various races and per- 
suaded the clergy and people of St. John’s to Christian friendship. 
Church services, pastoral ministrations, Sunday School, choir, boys’ 
clubs, Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Girls’ Friendly Society, Woman's 
Auxiliary, foreign mothers’ clubs, foreign language services in three 
languages in the chapel, union services in the 
church, English night school of pupils ranging 
all the way from graduates of the University 
of Moscow and Milan to illiterates, and above 


A service in four languages at St. 
John’s, Yonkers. Dr. Thomas Burgess, 
the Secretary of the Foreign-Born Amer: 
icans Division, is seated at right. Dr. J. 
Gottfried Hammarskéld, our national 
dean of Scandinavian work, is at left, 
standing, The others are the rector, Rev. 
Oliver Newell, an Assyrian in our Or- 
ders, and a Polish Old Catholic priest 


iscopal and Eastern Churches Association of De- 
troit. Roumanians, Russians, Greeks, Armenians, 
Syrians, and men of the Churchman’s Club, which or: 
ganized it, helped by the former F. B. A. Division 
assistant Secretary, Rev. C. Thorley Bridgeman, 
seated at right. Later Michigan appointed a diocesan 
Foreign-Born Director, Dr. H. Henry Spoer. 


Alll but one of this choir in Westfield, Massachusetts, 
are Czechs. The rector, the Rev. Robert Keating 
Smith, acts as the F. B, A. Division unsalaried ad: 
visor on the Czecho-Slovaks. For years he has been 
in friendly contact with the people of this race both 
in their centers in America and in Czecho-Slovakia 


Service for Japanese farmers in Western Bishop Beecher two 
years ago discovered 600 Japanese. Their affectionate confidence has been 
won. Twenty-one have been baptized. Regular services are held with the 
help of a Japanese catechist in the North Platte Valley and schools for adults 
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all the daily friendly contact and personal help—all reach men, women and children of six- 
teen different nationalities, not only from Europe and the Near East but even from China 
and Japan. Moreover, most friendly contact and visits back and forth are had with the 
Russian Orthodox Church around the corner, which is a parish twenty-five years old. 
And so it goes in all parts of the country—this practice of Christian fellowship, a normal 
part of parish life. These stories and the pictures are a few instances of “the ordinary way.” 


A vestryman and his family in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. These people are 
Armenians, There are very few Ar- 
menian churches in the country, so they 
naturally turn to us. The boy is a 
parish crucifer. Most of the Armenians 
in the city attend our Church and their 
children attend our Sunday School. 


20th Century immigrants’ children beside 
graves of 18th century immigrants. Old 
Swedes, Wilmington, Delaware, beste the 
American Revolution, was under the 
Church of Sweden. There is a flourishing 
kindergarten; 50 per cent of their Boy 
Scout troop, the oldest in the state, and 80 
per cent of the Girls’ Friendly Society are 
of foreign parentage. 


A confirmation class of many races in our only church, St. Paul’s, Arch- 
deacon Gunn, rector, in East St. Louis, Illinois, a growing city of great 
factories and stock yards, where several trunk lines meet. The national 
Department of Missions provides a woman worker for the foreign-born 
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Assyrian Nestorian Sunday 
School, New Britain, Connecti 
cut. St. Mark's, Rev. Samuel Sut- 
cliff, rector, gives the chapel, 
sometimes the church, to the As- 
syrians. Their priest is supported 
jointly by them and our diocese 
This priest studied at Berkeley 
When stricken with tuberculosis, 
the people of St. Mark's parish 
cared for him in a sanatorium 


An old colonial church bought by Greek Ortho- 
dox in Portland, Maine. The old families of this 
fine residential section express their delight over 
their new Greek neighbors. Our Cathedral lent 
their parish house to this congregation for several 
years until they were strong enough to buy and 
remodel the interior of a church of their own. 
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Armenian clergy, choir and people in 
the chapel of St. John's, Detroit. Con- 
gregations sometimes number 1500. Dr. 
Woodroofe, the rector, preaches on 
great festivals. The chapel and parish 
house are constantly used by the Ar- 
menians, and by Bulgarians, Russians 
and Assyrians. The Russian Church of 
America held its General Convention 
in St. John’s parish house 


Helping Sister @hurches 


EITHER Protestant nor Roman are the 2,500,000 people 
in the United States who are or were communicants of a 
section of the Church which comprises today one-quarter 
of Christendom—the Eastern Orthodox and Apostolic 
Churches of Russia, the Balkans and the Near East. 
Friendly contact with these peoples in America has 
brought a mutual confidence hitherto unknown in 
history. 
ciate how evangelical is their religion and 
how democratic their church organization 
Many of the 600 parishes of these 
Eastern Churches in the United States 
are in cordial touch with our parishes. 
Also hundreds of our churches in all 
parts of the country are 
used by their visiting 
clergy. Between such visits 
they expect our clergy to 
shepherd their people. A 
number of new Eastern 
Church parishes have been 
established by our help, 
using our chapels or parish 


Moreover, we are learning to appre: 


houses until they were 
strong enough to build 
churches of 
Notable examples of this 
last are in Portland, 
Maine; Syracuse, New 
York; Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana; San Antonio, Texas, 
and the following: 


their own. 


New Russian CATHEDRAL, St. AuGusTINE’s CHAPEL, NEW YorK 


When Metropolitan Platon, through court action, was driven from 
his Cathedral by a Bolshevist schismatic, Trinity vestry voted $30, 
000 to make over two-thirds of this great church, just off the 
Bowery. Besides helping a friend in need, it makes accessible a centre 
of worship to thousands of the hitherto neglected Russian Orthodox. 


In the Harlem negro section of New York City, a field man 
of the F. B. A. Division found 2,000 poverty-stricken Russian 
emigrés of the upper classes driven from Russia by the Bol- 
shevists. They were put in touch with St. Andrew’s Church and 
were received with a real fellowship that brought them 
new life and hope. The big parish house was used 
continually by them for social gatherings, and the 
church for their services. They then bought a 
house. They themselves tore down the garage 
after working hours, and the Russian who 
bossed the job was a general who had 

had charge of all Russian railroads 

during the war. This year they bought 

a fine building, formerly a Methodist 
church, then a Knights of 
Columbus hall. Our 
Church is practicing 
friendship, also, to the 
thousands of Russian emi- 
grés in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 

When the Chicago 
Greek Cathedral burned 
down on the eve of Holy 
Week, St. Paul’s parish 
gave them the use of their 
beautiful church. The 
Greek Bishop, Philaretos, 
of Chicago, has long used 
our Diocesan offices for 
his Diocesan Council 
He had taken 


meetings. 
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a special course at Nashotah Seminary. Many Orthodox theological students, 
especially the Greek and Serbian, are prepared now in our seminaries. 

In the General Theological Seminary, the officers of the F. B. A. 

Division found an Armenian, Bedros Hagopian, candidate for 

Orders from the Diocese of Washington. They persuaded him 

of the need of American college-trained men for the Armenian 

Church in America. Bishop Freeman and the Armenian 


The Russian Archbishop 
on a visitation to_ his 
Church in Roxbury, Mas- 
sachusetts. Near this 
church is our St. James. Its 
rector, Rev. Kenneth R. 
Forbes, and Rev. Jacob 
Grigorieff, who has been 
rector of this Russian par- 
ish for over 20 years, are 
warm friends. Together 
they organized the Amer- 
ican Grigorieff chorus. 


Institution of Armenian rector of St 
Gregory's, New York. Dr. Wm. Chaun- 
cey Emhardt, who, with Dr. Burgess, 
heads the F. B. A. Division, fourth 
from left; Dr. Robert F. Lau, Assistant 
Secretary, second from right, and Arch- 
bishop Tirayre center. The new rector 
wears the priest's crown and cope. 


In Stamford, Connecticut, Rev. Harley W. 
Smith and the Russian priest have co-operated 
for years, and our parishioners “do many 
nice things” for the neighboring Russian parish. 
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Archbishop Tirayre agreed. At once the great New York 
Armenian Apostolic parish elected him rector. He studied 
for a year in Jerusalem in the Armenian Seminary, where our 
American Educational Chaplain, Rev. C. Thorley Bridgeman, 
teaches, and is now at his new post. He has married an 


American college girl, niece of a vestryman of one of our New 
York suburban parishes. His church is now the Cathedral 

In the factional trouble: 
largely by political interference from abroad, our Church has 
been a helpful friend. Some day, God grant not far distant, 
there will be a united, independent, national Orthodox Church 
of North America, using the English language in its services, a 


of the Eastern Churches, caused 


strong and helpful factor in American religious life 


An American chorus led by a Rus- 
sian priest in Boston. The Grigo- 
rieff chorus, now twice this size, is 
much in demand. All except its 
leader are Americans, amateurs. 
They sing Russian music in English 
beautifully. Fr. Grigorieff’s lead- 
ing in Russian Church music makes 
a deep spiritual impression on the 
members of the chorus. 


Armenian Sunday School visits our Cathedral, Fresno, California 
In the San Joaquin Valley are thousands of Armenians, and several 
of their Apostolic churches. The purpose of this visit was to study 
our method of conducting a Church School. Most Eastern Church 
parishes have week-day or Saturday schools of religious education 
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Foreign Language (Congregations 


In Old Swedes, Philadelphia, 227 ye: 
original parishioners. After the American Revolution, the Church 


s old, are descendants of 


of Sweden handed over her parishes to the new American 
Church, Our Swedish work, begun a century later, is really 


a continuation of this relationship. For forty years we have 


had suc 


ful Swedish parishes and missions. Their growth 
is not expected, for after a time the young people go out into 


the “ordinary” parishes. More than half the services 


are in 


English, The Swedish services are usually according to the 
liturgy of the Church of Sweden. This Scandinavian work has 


the advisory supervision of Dean Hammarskéld and Associate 
Dean Broburg, under the F. B. A. Division. Over 30,000 of 
our “ordinary 
The oldest Italian church in America of any communion is 
our San Salvatore in New York, now ministering to the 
third generation. In diffe: 

have labored faithfully for years with good results. 


church people come from these Swedish parishes. 


The new St. Ansgarius’ 
Swedish Church, Chir 
cago, Illinois. "Years 
ago Jenny Lind helped 
start this parish, which 
sent many well trained 
communicants into our 
“ordinary” parishes. 
Recently, as the Scan- 
dinavian residential sec- 
tion had shifted, the 
parish moved into new 
quarters on the advice 
of our two national 
Scandinavian Deans, 


nt dioceses our Italian clergy 


ase the Italian work has not thus 
far been treated in a national way, there 
is little unity of program or opportunity 


Nevertheless, be 


of extension among the millions of un- 
churched Italians. Canon Leslie, Foreign- 
Born Director of the Diocese of New- 
ark, is the Division's National advisor on 
Italian work and training of missionaries. 

We have also French, Hungarian and 
Polish congregations of years’ standing, 
two or three each. A new German 
work in South Dakota has been begun 


Italians, St. Paul's, Farrell, Pennsylvania, seat of the worst steel strike. 
They call Rev. Sisto J. Noce, “the good priest.” He ministers in three But more and more are people of these 


languages to English, Italians and Slovaks. At the request of the Bishops, races by 

races being re 
the Foreign-Born Americans Divisions sent him to survey the Italian op- Babes ef 
portunities in six dioceses, resulting in this and other new work parishes in the “ordinary” way. 
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ached by our “ordinary” 


Community Welfare 


The importance of church institutional work, under trained social workers, is obvious 
ew foreign-born now live in slums and many of their children go to college. 


City ACissions 


The New York Episcopal City Mission Society, Dr. 
L. Ernest Sunderland, Superintendent — like our 
smaller city missions ‘elsewhere—is helping in our 
Lord's name, the lives of people of foreign race 
Houston House, one of its institutions, the great 
parish house of St. Augustine's, under Mr. Raymond 
E. Cole, is a model community house. To it throng 
many races, including members of the new Russian 
Cathedral next door. A Russian secretary is on the 
staff. The Society is in close touch with the F. B. A. 
Division and co-operates in national matters. 


Boys’ Clubs 


A boys’ club of many races, 600 
members, is fostered by our 
Church in Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania. It is the pride of the city 
of 140,000, in the heart of the 
coal mine region. Rev. Robert P. 
Kreitler is president. The names 
of some honor boys are: Mike 
Kopchuck, Hymie Friedman, 
Mickey Sullivan, Dick Harrison, 
John Polka, Felix Novitzsky, 
Jimmy Palumbo, Melvin Men‘ 
delsohn, Joe Mahalo, Lew Gelp, 
Leo Bevan, Harry Scott, Peter 
Brelish and John Sevensky. rere 
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Among the Sick 


In hospitals, as the twenty-eight in New York City, our chaplains 
minister daily to the lonely sick of many races and tongues, and in our 
own convalescent and fresh air homes. Laymen and women also go 
to cheer these loneliest. “Daily Prayers and Prayers in Sickness’ in 
thirteen different languages and content, with parallel English transla- 
tion, published by the F. B. A. Division, are widely used. These are 
not our own prayers, but the familiar prayers of each race. Many 
are the pathetic stories of their use. It is also very helpful for the 
American-born children to have their parents’ prayers in English 


Immigrants 


Under the quota law, many of the 
immigrants are our own Anglican 
churchmen from the British Isles. 
Friendly help is given at the port. 
Over a thousand annually are fol- 
lowed up, by card system, to our 
parishes. The Presiding Bishop 
sent Christmas greetings to five 
hundred 1926 arrivals, whose ad- 
dresses the clergy had reported. 


How to Reach the 
Foreign-Born 
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Rev. and Mrs. Daniel Gee 
Ching Wu and family, 
San Francisco and Oak- 
land, California. The 
splendid work under this 
devaced priest has for 
many years been our one 
and only Chinese mission 
in the United States 


Neglected Races 


The Chinese, Japanese and Hindus on the west coast need special foreign language 
missions. The same is true of the Mexicans along the border, who are also spreading 
into all parts of the United States. Nevertheless, these races can be reached—are being 
reached in some measure—by the “ordinary” parish in the “ordinary” way. 


One of the million Mexicans in 
the U.S. A. Following a surv 
by the officers of the F. B. A. 
Division along the 1833 miles of 
our southwestern border, the 
Church has undertaken a real 
work for this most neglected race, 
centering in St. Anne's Mission, 
El Paso, Texas, a good beginning 


DI = 


Brotherhood of St. Andrew, Chapter 
1994, St. Mary's Japanese Mission, Los 
Angeles, California. This work is the 
pride of the diocese. Our Church has five 
Japanese missions on the Pacific Coast. We 
have the opportunity for many more 


St, Mary's Kindergarten, Los Angeles, California. Rev. John H. Yama- 
zaki and his staff prepare the little Japanese, American-born citizens, for 
the public schools. The mission atito-bus brings the children from all 
over the city to the daily kindergarten and to the church services. 
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Prayer for Fellowship 


GOD, who thyself art light and love; 

grant, we beseech thee, that the work 
of our Church among the foreign-born and 
their children may be so guided by thy 
Holy Spirit that we may always follow, not 
our way, but thine; and help us by thy 
grace to unite thy scattered peoples in an 
holy fellowship of righteousness and love, 
joy and peace; through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. AMEN. 


copies of thls booklet, or, if needed. a limited 
‘may “be obtained " from. the Forelgn-Born 
Division by asking for Handbook Ne 


At Your Service 


The Foreign-Born Americans Division of the Department of Missions, National Council 
of the Episcopal Church, is at your service. This Booklet, issued by the Division, 
demonstrates that this work is not a side issue, but an integral, obvious and practical part 
of “ordinary” parish life. Whether there be one or ten thousand foreign-born and their 
children within the bounds of your parish, the obligation is the same. Many of the instances 
shown herein are the result, direct or indirect, of the Division's field work. ‘The major 
part of the Department appropriations for foreign-born work is made directly to dioceses 

If your parish is doing little, or sees some new opportunity, the national office can 
help you: by correspondence or interview, by personal visit in special cases, and by sup- 
plying publications. Send for the F. B. A. Publication and Reading List. 

If your parish is indeed practicing its Christianity in this normal field, and has an 
interesting story to tell about it, send in the story and, if possible, with pictures; that your 
experience in the practice of friendship may be used to arouse others to go and do likewise 


Address 


ForeiGn-Born Americans Division 
281 FourTH AvENUE, New York, N. Y. 


No, 1544, 


